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sovereign, advising me to enjoy my Christmas, which we shared
together in the train. God bless Cohen ! for when I arrived in.
Salisbury I was able to hire a Mashona boy to carry my valise
to the Police Camp on the outskirts of the town.

I was the only recruit arriving, and having been peremptorily
ordered to put my kit in a bell tent, I began to take stock of the
situation. It had been raining heavily and over the floor of my
tent was a film of grey mud, some inches deep. I was extremely
hungry, so when a trumpet at six o'clock announced the evening
meal I hurried over to what was known as the skoff kia. The
police of the Depot were already seated in force attired in khaki
drill slacks and shirt-sleeves. They received me somewhat
coldly, but I managed to squeeze into a seat on a wide trestle.
Mashona boys then carried in great " dixies " filled with a kind
of soupy stew. There was a roar of rage from the policemen and
a great banging of tin mugs on the bare board. But when Major
Cashel, the Depot Commander, entered the kia, the scene was
of that meek discipline usually associated with an English police
force.

I was closely interrogated by two of the corporals as to what
I was, what I had been, and more as to what I had done. This
latter for the reason that there was already in the force a number
of officers who had held Regular commissions and had come to
the Police to escape from the sins of failing to pay their mess bills,
or having become engaged to be married to some lesser beauty
of the variety stage, had incurred parental displeasure, or merely
had gone broke. Having done none of these things I was an
object of especial interest, and was taken under the wing of
Corporals Harnctty and McCormac, both of the Royal
Dragoons, the former of whom won a commission in his regiment
during the War, and the latter, who rose to the rank of Major,
commanded a machine-gun company and has since published
his first novel, The Valley of Mist, which he dedicated to myself.

The following day I appeared before the great Jimmy Blather-
wick, the super-Sergeant-Major of the Police. There was never
a better sergeant-major, never a better father of recruits, never
a better riding instructor, never a better parade soldier. He
liked both my appearance and my record, and I was told that
I need not attend any of the recruit drills in riding, musketry,
or foot parade, so I waited for my uniform to be served out.

With nothing in particular to do, I was standing one day at
the shoeing-forge, when I recognized one of the smiths, black